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firm flat end stippling brush ; brush until the color lies quite 
smoothly. While this tint is still wet work in the shadows ; for 
these make a mixture of blue green, yellow brown and flesh tint 
already prepared ; blend the shadows with a stippling brush. 

Lay in the wings with a pearly gray made from Brunswick 
black and dark blue. See that every part of the design is se- 
cured in color before sending it for a first firing. Flesh to be 
properly worked up must be fired twice. It is well for the 
whole coloring to be rather faint in the first instance so as to 
leave room for working up properly after firing. Every part 
must be carefully shaded and worked up in the colors already 
used. A little chestnut brown and Brunswick black will be 
needed for shading the hair. 

These pleasing little groups of cherubs, many of which have 
appeared in back numbers of the Decorator and Furnisher, 
can be treated in a much more sketchy manner if desired by 
means of flat tinting when one firing will suffice. The flat tint 
must be applied as already described only in place of shading a 
careful conventional outline must be put in with pompadour 
red. This manner of working is much more rapid than the 
other and in some cases answers well enough. For the large 
bold shapes for jugs and vases made in ivory white ware some 
of the styles of decoration carried out at the Doulton Works are 
effective and comparatively quickly done. Take for instance a 
realistic design of fleur de lis, paint in naturaL colors, then for a 
background put in separately some colors that blend well to- 
gether and form a contrast to the flowers. Mix some flue with 
each of these colors with a palette knife, add some tinting oil 
also if the room be very warm ; make a mottled background 
with a square end brush of medium size, dip it first into one 
color, then into another and put it on with short strokes, work- 
ing from left to right ; see that the ware is covered in every 
part ; outline the design with ivory black and introduce if prac- 
ticable a little gold rim handle and base. One firing should be 
sufficient. The Lacroix colors are well suited to this kind of 
work, which is at the same time cheap and artistic if properly 
managed. 



The painting of panels for the decoration of chimney-pieces 
and grates has made rapid strides of late years in a quiet, inob- 
trusive way, and so far no decorations are so effective as those 
just introduced. They have the expression of dignity and repose 
seen in a first-class oil painting, with the brightness and vivacity 
of a clever water-color drawing. When one comes to remember 
that the artist who paints these two- tile panels, works in, com- 
paratively speaking, dull colors, and often a still duller medium, 
it shows what rare manipulative skill is required to produce 
pictures of such merit. Only artists of great experience and 
proved ability can anticipate to a nicety the appearance a pic- 
ture painted in ehina or earthenware colors, will assume after 
the firing has released the metallic oxides, and clothed the other- 
wise dull-looking daub with brilliance and beauty. Both land- 
scapes and seascapes are produced, but, if anything, the former 
lend themselves the more readily to successful treatment in 
ceramic colors. 




JAPANESQUE HOUSES AND THEIR FURNISHING. 

N American, one fully in accord with 
American ideas and fashions in mat- 
ters pertaining to the arranging of 
the house, would doubtless declare 
that the Japanese do not furnish 
their houses at all. Possibly from 
our view of the case they do not, 
nevertheless their homes have in 
them all of the comforts and many 
of the luxuries of life as they look 
upon them, and very few well in- 
formed persons will dispute the 
statement that the fashion of their 
dwellings is far more conducive to 
health and long life than are our 
hermetically sealed apartments 
with the fiery furnace belching forth volumes of cooked air heated 
until all the vitality is burned out of it, leaving nothing but at- 
mosphere ashes to sustain the life of the human beings who 
inhabit such apartments and call such a temperature and such 
air "luxuries." 

Japanese houses are for the most part made of boards, care- 
fully cut and fitted, and so arranged that they may be taken 
apart on short notice, and set up elsewhere if circumstances or 
inclination demand a sudden Sitting. 

The foundations of the house are often made of stone posts 
set quite deep in the ground. Over these are placed large square 
posts of wood, the lower ends so carefully cut and so closely 
fitted over the stone that there is scarcely room to press a pin 
between the two. The pointed corners of the post sometimes 
extend almost to the ground outside of the stone, and upon this 
foundation which would appear unstable in the extreme to 
eyes accustomed to our solid brick and stone foundations the 
house rests. 

Many of the houses are so constructed that almost all Of 
the enclosing walls or sides may be removed at pleasure. In- 
deed it is quite the custom to have at least two sides moveable, 
leaving only the frame and the partition walls which give 
solidity to our structures, are in Japanesed wellings either greatly 
modified or altogether wanting, and their places supplied by 
screens or sliding partitions that may be moved aside or entirely 
taken away, throwing the interior into one immense apartment 
when desired, 

The frame of the house which is unduly light, and accord- 
ing to our ideas absurdly slight and frail, answers its purpose 
admirably when one considers that it has no great weight 
to support, as there are no plastered ceilings, heavy partitions 
or massive roofs to support and no cumbrous upper stories, 
mansard attic, cornices or enormous heavy furniture such as we 
are accustomed to see in our own apartments. The furnish- 
ings ©f a single room in some of our fashionable houses would 
crush one of these fragile structures, especially, if it included a 
folding bed containing six or seven hundred pounds of iron and 
wood enough to build a small room without the addition of 
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other material. But these people have none of these cumbrous 
furnishings, and their styie of building is quite equal to the 
strain put upon it. Of course the thached roofs grow heavy 
from long water soaking, but their weight cannot compare with 
our frame works of timbers which would be alone sufficient to 
crush so slight a superstructure. 

Neither does the Japanese dwelling require such ponderous 
framing. Long years of experience have taught these ingenious 
people just what they most need, and when foreigners find fault 
with their general arrangement it is ordinarily because this 
same foreigner attempts to shape their lives and habits by his 
standard and does not understand the circumstances- and habits 
of the people he criticises. 

Many tourists who have visited Japan complain bitterly of 
the cold houses and wonder how the inhabitants of that country 
contrive to exist, and are never weary of wondering how children 
manage to live at all, and why they do not take cold and die 
outright. It answer to this it may be said that statistics show 
that in Japan the death rate among children is very much lower 
than in our own most favored sections. This fact alone goes far 
to show that our idea as to the discomforts of the Japanese 
dwellings are based on wrong calculations, and ignorance of 
the special requirements of this people. 

Many of the houses are built with the kitchen and scullery 
fronting upon the street. This looks oddly enough at first glance, 
but it certainly has its compensations. In many of our own 
finest houses all marketing is brought in at the front of the 
house, possibly at the basement door past the parlor windows. 

The parlor windows in Japanese houses of the well-to-do 
and better classes are often in the rear of the structure and 
open into a delicious bit of landscape garden. There are shrubs, 
rockeries, a tiny stream, a small foot bridge and terraces with a 
great variety of blooming plants. Trees are trained in the most 
artistic or fantastic shape, and at the rear of the house is a 
bamboo porch with a vine covered lattice. Large airy apart- 
ments open upon this scrap of greenery and there is possibly 
" a two-story section with latticed windows, shaded by pro- 
, jecting bamboo awnings The roofs are usually tiled or 
thatched, the latter being much more common in country dis- 
tricts and old houses. 

In cities there have been of late some very arbitrary laws on 
subject of roofs and buildings. So seriously have the inhabi- 
tants suffered from fire, that it has been deemed necessary to 
remove thatched roofs and replace them with tin or other 
metal. 

The country inn is one of the most interesting of establish- 
ments. It is ordinarly built directly upon the highway, and has 
the front quite open to the street. Raised platforms are placed 
at either side and upon these are the characteristic mats of the 
country. 

There is no little misapprehension as to the nature of these 
mats, which are by many persons supposed to. be made on the 
same principle as the cocoa mats used by us for halls and vesti- 
bules. 

The real Japanese mat, the article that serves as carpet, 
cushion, bed and general furnishing, is made in sections of strong, 
straight, smooth rice straw, is woven into sheets, not unlike the 
matting of commerce, only much more firm and thick. The 
cords into which the straw is braided are prepared with some 
oily compound and twisted to give them additional strength. 
Each sheet is made exactly of the size the mat is to be when 
finished. . When the sections are completed they are placed one 
upon another and sewed through and through with the pre- 
pared - cord. Between stitches they are beaten with wooden 
mallets, and pressed down as firmly as possible. When done 
they are about eight inches in thickness, and are very strong 
rand solidly made and of course quite heavy and unyielding. As 
a finish they have a single thickness of ordinary Chinese mat- 
ting, which. is always of the natural color of the straw and 
.never tinted or particolored. The cover matting lasts about one 
'year and then is renewed. The under mats are very durable 
and will last a long time. They vary in price from sixty cents 
: to five or six dollars each. Mats are made in regularly graded 
'sizes and the rooms are almost always built to accord with es- 
tablished custom in this particular. The average proportion is 
-such that one side of the mat is just as long as two ends. The 
size of a room in Japan is not spoken of by feet and inches as 
well. : -but is a two, three, six, eight or twelve mat room. One 
•peculiarity of arrangement is that mats are never laid so that 
corners of four mats come together, but with the sides of one 
• placed against the ends of two others, it takes ten mats to 
.cover a room twelve by fifteen feet, and eight mats to cover a 
: room twelve feet square. In very large rooms they are so ar- 
ranged that a continuous line may be drawn from the center to 
the circumference of the apartment, passing in its course through 
- the middle of every mat on the floor. 

; ! _..- The mats are edged with black fabric and fit the rooms per- 
t fefetly, -leaving no margins. -Some of the mats made to order 
' for persons of rank and wealth have the coat of arms or other 
devices wrought into the black edging material. 



The members of the household as well as visitors leave their 
wooden shoes upon small benches or steps provided for that 
purpose. As they enter the house and step upon the platform, 
they slip their feet from the shoes which have the toes turned 
toward the mats. A servant reverses their position so that upon 
leaving, the guest finds it necessary only "to step into them and 
proceed on his way. 

Foreigners have in many instances given serious offense by 
their carelessness and even lawlessness in some of these particu- 
lars, little realizing the reasons for some of these customs. A 
sharp boot heel will readily cut through and mangle the threads 
and delicate straw of the mats,, and this as well as the cleanly 
habits of this people should be considered and respected. 

Much has been said of the absence of chimneys in Japanese 
houses, and tourists are never weary of lamenting the desolate 
appearance of a dwelling from which no curling smoke ascends. 
While this may be true of the houses of the poor, and those in 
less favored circumstances, it certainly is not altogether true of 
the wealthy, nor has it been for many years. There are old 
houses where the smoke from the kitchen fire has ascended 
through a flue in the roof ever since the building was construct- 
ed, and among the more recently built houses, there are many 
where the kitchen range with its modern improvements has been 
in use for years. 

The ordinary fashion of heating, however, is by small 
braziers, filled with charcoal, one of whieh is brought in and 
placed by every visitor. 

There are but few articles of bric-a-brac to be seen in the 
ordinary Japanese room, one or two fine objects of art being 
the limit. This may seem strange but it is in accord with a 
most excellent idea. They say, "if all of our possessions were 
displayed at once, we and our friends and visitors would soon 
weary of them." So they bring out from the kura or storehouse 
an elegant piece, and allow it to remain for a day or a week. 




Rosette for Wood Carving. 

Then it is removed and carefully packed away and another 
handsome specimen takes its place. In this way there is a con- 
tinual variety and something new for each visitor. The Jap- 
anese says, "I know all the art treasures an American or- an 
. Englishman possesses. He keeps them on exhibition like a show- 
man." .. 

There is much to commend in this idea, and it really grows 
upon one when we look about and see the over-crowded and 
cumbered parlors and apartments of persons of ample means. 
Many of their rooms bear a more striking' resemblance to bric- 
a-brac shops or auction houses than to the abodes of persons Of 
taste and refinement. 



The designer and decorator should endeavor to get the best 
harmonies out of the fewest colors, remembering that their work 
is mostly intended for backgrounds, whether as furniture cover- 
ings, wall decorations, or hangings— purity, sobriety, and delicacy 
may be obtained at the same time in the coloring of all decora- 
tive work. Rankness and heaviness ought to be guarded against, 
the latter quality especially so, in all low and quiet coloring. 
A brighter and fuller palette may be reserved for cornices, friezes, 
borders, and smaller objects, as on such places more liberty is 
allowed for the artist's fancy. They are not backgrounds' and 
from always being well seen deserve a richer garment of color. 



"Thk democracy of urt sprigs hutu the democracy of the 
people. I do not want art for the few any more than education 
for the few or liberty for the few."— William Morris. 



